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THE INDICATOR. 


No. LXXIX. 


There he arriving, round about doth fig, 
And takes survey with busie, curious eye, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. —SPsENSER. 


( For the Indicator. ) 


WILLIAM LENTILE AND THOMAS WALT. 


So, William Lentile is dead, and, as the newspapers tell us, “ uni- 
versally lamented.” Now I see no harm in his death. He was one 
of the anomalies in our social system, and could therefore be spared. 
I mean one of those cold-blooded, heartless, selfish beings, who, under 
different disguises, solemn or trifling, canting or whining, prey on the 
kindness of others. Something may be said in their favour, as adding 
to the varieties of the human species, on the same principle that I 
tolerate the sight of a cat, though | never allow one to enter my house. 
Still, as the greatest feline amateur can without pity drown a brood of 
kittens, no one ought to regret the loss of a few of these Blifils, lest we 
slrould be overrun by them. I could better endure them if they did not 
pass for respectable characters. The world is merciless towards a 
** gallant bold-faced villain,” though he may possess some almost re- 
deemable qualities; while they countenance these skulking vampyres, 
because, being a prudent, fearful race, they commit no Old Bailey 
offence, nor open scandal. Yet they will be guilty, if the law is on 
their side, of all sorts of questionable wrong, and if occasion serves, 
would set a neighbour’s house on fire to roast their own eggs, and think 
there is reason in it. They cannot be called peaceable, for when it is 
their interest to quarrel, they take offence at a straw. You may tread 
on their toes, and obtain pardon for asking; but should a friend sur- 
pass them in the world, he can never hope to be forgiven. When they 
wish to cut an old acquaintance, they tell every body they do not think 
his conduct quite right, and seriously decline giving a reason. Expect 
their condolence, earnestly and for an hour, on the score of tooth-ache, 
and not their “ how d’ye do” if your name appears in the Gazette ; 
for, as they argue, what is the use of it under the circumstances? Love 
for their wives is of course out of the question; though, as it looks well, 
they like to appear conjugal. Their children must behave with implicit 
submission, especially the daughters, because they are the less able to 
contend. If you are overtaken in a shower, their umbrella is at your 
service; but as for stepping forward in your defence, should you be 


calumniated, that is another matter: for they have read Don Quixote, 
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hate all knight-errantry, and would rather make you a present of an 
umbrella than be confounded with your doubtful virtues. They never 
give offence, or do an act of generosity. All the ground between direct 
outrage and gentle feeling is their fee simple, and they know how to 
make the most of it. I wish they were surly, but they are worse,—they 
are sulky. Seldom are they met with among the poor or the unhappy. 
Good eating and drinking at another’s cost are gainful perfections. 
With what dignity they gluttonise! How soberly they get drunk! It 
is common for them to boast they are never deceived to their own in- 
jury. They forget that such a boast implies either a want of noble 
confidence, or an acquaintance with every species of deception ; rogues 
may defy rogues. Hard-hearted bitter witticisms, exercised over the 
weak and unresisting, or, better still, over some poor dependant, are 
the spice of their conversation. Sometimes their tongues wage war 
against one who, they are aware, will not return a cruel jest, though 
able to retaliate, and this they enjoy as a glorious superiority. The 
distinguishing marks of William Lentile are few. Some of the tribe 
have their limbs and features remarkably angular; but he was of a 
short, clumsy, squab figure, with a large dull-featured face, as if cast 
in lead,—a torpid, uninspired face, like an under-undertaker’s, who 
toils at funerals on a small stipend. Throw a sop to his vanity, and 
he bowed down at your feet; differ with him in opinion, and he gave 
you a languid smile and squeezed your hand. In his dress, he was par- 
ticularly fastidious as to hat and coat brushing, the polishing of his 
boots, and the bleaching of his linen, The solemnity of his countenance 
might have served ten Solomons, but was not a tithe sufficient for his 
individual self,—a Rehoboam cannot have enough. His arrogance 
kept pace with his imbecility. Without a spark of judgment or feel- 
ing, he turned over an author’s work with the air of a fine lady criti- 
cising goods in a mercer’s shop. He considered Shakespear, after an 
attentive perusal of his plays and sonnets, an immoral man. Milton, 
to his mind, would have been a greater poet, had he steered clear of 
politics. I have heard him lament that the severity of the law was 
relaxed against naughty women; and presently he told a tale which 
would have put most of them to shame. He puzzled little children by 
asking if they did not love papa and mama. -I never saw him affected 
at the calamities of others, except during the alarming progress of the 
typhus fever. ) 

The family of the Lentiles, and it is a large one, used to startle my 
sunple faith in the immortality of the soul. They puzzled me more than 
idiots or monsters. Are these fellow-beings, without fellow feelings, to 
be peers with the noblest of the human race? No; they cannot but be 
everywhere inferior. And why should there not in another state, as 
in this planet, be infinite gradations of happiness, or rather capabilities 
to enjoy happiness, from a snail to a Socrates? And is it discordant to 
reason that these several gradations should be allotted to each man, 
according to his deserts? Rewards and punishments, in an after life, 
will then be the just and inevitable consequence of the exalting or the 
degrading of our nature in this. Thus, without the dread of hell-fire, 
it is a fearful thing for those who crawl about this earth like caterpil- 


lars, that they may never arrive beyond the dignity of an eternal but- 
terfly, 
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Azain, a Lentile, as far as animal enjoyment goes, which is no trifle, 
is a happy man. He is perfectly satisfied with himself, and takes care 
to steer clear of misery. A direct visitation of poverty or disease will 
often change his character; but, if free from that, he lives and dies in 
a somewhat enviable state. This, without looking further, does not 
seem like justice. ‘The unequal distribution of happiness is the old 
arguinent for the immortality of the soul; and perhaps it is the best, 
next to our being capable of conceiving so spiritual an idea, and to our 
yearning after it. On the other hand, it is contended that, however 
we may outwardly differ, as the mind always becomes accommodated 
to its situation, we severally, and in the same degree, partake of our 
certain and allotted portion of pleasure and pain. The difficulty of 
denying such an assertion rests solely on the impossibility of being ac- 
quainted with all the joys and sorrows of every individual. But look 
around you, and the probabilities are everywhere against it. For my 
part, I can no more believe in it, than that we have the same excellent 
constitutions, and the same handsome faces, or that a dead child has 
lived to a good old age. Let those who differ from me listen to the 
story of an ill-fated being—poor Thomas Walt. I shall give it in the 
words of him who, had it been possible, would have been Tom’s friend ; 
for indeed the story is no invention. 

During the war between England and Russia, I was on board a 
German vessel, crossing the Baltic from Riga to Carlscrona. After 
having passed the bar of the port, and endured the searching visit of 
the officers of the guard-ship, the Captain came into the cabin, and 
said, “‘ Now I can release my little prisoner. A poor boy, Sir,” (ad- 
dressing himself to me) ‘ who, in his first attempt at a sea-faring life, 
was wrecked off Libeau. The master and the rest of the crew ma- 
naged to shift for themselves, and sailed away some two months since; 
but this creature, being an incumbrance, they left behind. He walked 
from Libeau to Riga, but being English, he was unable to get a pass- 
port; for, owing to the war, he had no Consul to apply to, and how 
could he get one? And so, Sir, as I was told of his misfortune, and 
knowing he must starve in a foreign country, I could not do less than 
smuggle him back again to London.” While he spoke this, he was busy in 
removing the cabin-table, and pulling up the trap-door beneath; when, 
from that dark suffocating hole, like a ghost rising on the stage, a wan 
and emaciated boy made his appearance, and this was Thomas Walt. 
A large meal of beef and bread was brought, which he hastily devoured, 
for he had fasted long, having been twelve hours in his hiding-place. I 
was pleased at this kindness on the part of the Captain, especially as 
he ran considerable ~isk in smuggling him away from Riga; and I was 
still more pleased at the grateful conduct of the boy. Tom followed 
his benefactor, literally like his shadow, up and down the deck, and 
when ordered hither and thither, his body, from head to foot, sprung 
to do his master’s bidding. I asked Tom if he was not happy in 
being able to return to his friends. He stopped before me, as in duty 
bound to show respect to any one who addressed him, yet still with an 
eye to his Captain, and said nothing. It struck me his feeling was 
mistrust, or that he dreaded lest he might be checked for being over- 
bold in talking to a gentleman passenger. I therefore put on my 
kindest looks, in order to encourage him, and repeated my question, 
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half doubting the expression of my countenance. “ Sir,” said he, “ [I 
am only going to London.”—*‘ And do not your friends live in Lon- 
don ?”—“ No, none.”—‘* Why, where then do your parents live ?”— 
‘* My parents!” he gently answered, ‘“ Sir, I never knew who was my 
father, and my mother, they tell me, was a w—.” Gracious heaven ! 
the grossness of that word, and from the mouth of a son, together with 
the modesty, the humility of his features,—the knowledge, forcing itself 
on my mind, that he had been taught to call her by no other name,— 
and seeing, as I did, the blush of shame spreading painfully over his 
lean and sallow cheeks,— it affected me more than the most elaborate 
tale of misery. | moved from him, walked to the stern, played the 
tattoo with my foot, and pretended to watch the furrowing of the sea. 
Surely, thought I, there must be some villainous alloy in my nature to 
withhold me from offering my good will on the instant,—lI will speak to 
him again. ‘The artless account which this child of misfortune gave of 
himself, trom his earliest remembrance in the work-house, convinced 
me his life had been constant suffering, not only of body but of mind, 
for he was acutely sensible to his hapless situation. There was no sigh, 
no tear, no complaint; but his steady thoughtful countenance, and, at 
times, the affecting tone of his voice, too plainly showed a consciousness 
of being forlorn and despised. ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘* this Captain, it ap- 
pears, is the first friend you ever had, and I will be the second. At 
Carlscrona I leave you; but we shall meet in London, where I promise, 
Tom, to do something for you. I shall be there befere you, so that 
soon after you arrive, expect to see me on board, with a suit of clothes 
for you; and then, after a-good scrubbing, you shall go along with me.” 
Tom’s joy was beyond all bounds. My hint at his uncleanly appear- 
ance set him presently at work with a bucket of salt water, in which he 
vainly endeavoured to wash the dirt from his head; and in this attempt 
to deserve my kindness I again read the character of a grateful heart. At 
our parting in the port of Carlscrona, I took him by the hand, and called 
myself his friend. Never shall I forget the gentle but continued pressure 
of that hand, his echo of the word “friend,” his tears, and, at the last, 
his clinging to me like an infant to its nurse! There is a magic in these 
spontaneous bursts of affection that the most rugged nature cannot 
withstand ; and I remarked that one of the crew, the only one whom 
Tom had seemed to fear, and doubtless he had reason for that fear,— 
even he cried out, as he watched the expression of the boy’s face, ‘“‘ God 
bless your little heart!’ As soon as I reached London, I inquired for 
this German vessel, and she had not arrived. However, at the end 
of a fortnight, I heard she was in the river. I went immediately, for 
I thought every hour’s delay would be to him an age. As my boat 
was rowed alongside, I saw the Captain on the deck, and called out, 
“ Ah! Captain, I am come for my Tom!” His reply thus rung in my 
ears: “ Sir, he is not here,—we lost him the very day after you left 
us; and indeed I was not to blame,—he had often been up there be- 
fore, as you yourself know,—but, losing his hold, he fell from the yard- 
arm with his head on the deck, and was killed on the spot.” The 
bundle containing the promised suit of clothes dropped from my hand. 
‘‘ Then,” I exclaimed, “there must be another world for poor Tom!” 
Yes, there must be! at least I would run all hazards, and rather 
be a Thomas Walt than a William Lentile. CaRLUCCIO. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J.C. L. 
Stmonde de Sismondi. Translated from the Original, with Notes, 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 





Ir is not our intention to take up the time of our readers with expa- 
tiating on the character and merits of a writer so well known as 
Sismondi, and still less on the scope and object of that one of his works 
which has attracted the greatest and most recent attention. Our 
purpose is therefore simply to press into notice the completion of a 
translation in which everything seems to have been done in the way of 
annotation and otherwise to convey to the English reader an accurate 
knowledge of the original, and even to supply a few occasional points 
of omission. The poetical extracts introduced by M. Sismondi, in order 
to illustrate the character of the various early writers, and of the period 
in which they flourished, are metrically rendered, either by the trans- 
lator or his friends; an advantage which the original wanted, in which 
they are given in French prose. We are not quite sure, indeed, that 
besides a general wish to recommend a faithful and elegant version of 
a meritorious work, which will materially tend to increase the general 
stock of knowledge of a body of readers who cannot have recourse to 
the original with equal convenience, one of our main purposes has not 
been to exhibit a curious coincidence connected with a very early spe- 
cimen of Provencal poetry. We have all heard of the crusade against 
the Albigenses, instigated by Innocent III. and aided by that holy 
promoter of innocent and pious expeditions, Saint Louis; as also of the 
murderous atrocity and unheard of cruelty with which it was attended. 
Some bard or Troubadour among the unhappy Provengals composed a 
martial song to rouse them in this extremity to a due spirit of resistance, 
which song, being translated, we give below. The admirable hint of 
Mr. Roscoe, that it is the God of this Saint Louis who has been invoked 
to favour a very kindred project in 1823, will not be lost upon our 
readers in perusing the following version of the unaffected effusion of 
of a semi-barbarous age in reference to a similar piece of iniquity up- 
wards of six centuries ago :-— 


I"]] make a song, shall body forth 
My full and free complaint, 
To see the heavy hours pass on, 
And witness to the feint 
Of coward souls, whose vows were made 
In falsehood, and are yet unpaid ; 
Vet, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong i in the hope of succours near. 


Yes! full and ample help for us 
Shall come, so trusts my heart; 
God fights for us, and these our foes, 
The Freach, must soon depart. 
For, on the souls that fear not God, 
Soon, soon shall fall the vengeful rod: 
Then, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 
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And hither they believe to come, 
(The treacherous, base Crusaders !) 
But, ev’n as quickly as they come, 
We ’|l chase those fierce invaders ; 
Without a shelter, they shall fly 
Before our valiant chivalry : 
Then, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


And ev’n if Frederic, on the throne 
Of powerful Germany, 
Submits the cruel ravages 
Of Louis’ hosts to see ; 
Yet, in the breast of England’s King, 
Wrath, deep and vengeful, shall upspring ; 
Then, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


Not much those meek and holy men, 
The traitorous Bishops, mourn, 
Though from our hands the sepulchre 
Of our dear Lord be torn ; 
More tender far, their anxious care 
For the rich plunder of Belcaire : 
But, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


I cannot think that Avignon 
Will lose its holy zeal 
In this our cause, so ardently 
Its citizens can feel. 
Then, shame to him who will not bear 
In this our glorious cause his share !— 
And, noble Sirs, we will not fear, 
Strong in the hope of succours near. 


The poor Provengals, like the Spaniards, trusted in vain. The God 
of St. Louis was then a mere Mexican deity—the mere patron of blood- 
shed, massacre, and extermination. His worshippers cannot act quite 
so openly at present, whatever the inclination,—but nobody doubts the 
latter. 

We conclude our brief, but we trust neither incurious nor unprofitable 
episode, by once more expressing our satisfaction at beholding so useful 
and respectable a work in the English language. 


Faust, a Drama, by Goethe. Translated by Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower. 

There are some works so identified with national and individual 
genius, that their transfusion into another language is in the highest 
degree difficult, if not impossible. We regard much both of Shakespear 
and Milton in this point of view; and we are led to believe that most 
nations will furnish something or other of this racy description, except 
France, who in all she produces is too conventional, not to be trans- 
lateable. Whatever exceptions, however, may be afforded to the ge- 
nerality of this remark, Germany will not prove one of them, which 
truth nothing in the world can render more demonstrable than the 
work before us. Faust is a production per se, engendered by the 
musings of a genius at once the most intuitive and profound, and the 
most rapid, graceful, and wildly careless of common boundaries. In 
what a variety of forms has the original idea of a sinful and dangerous 
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thirst after knowledge been embodied! All the wild superstitions of 
magic and witchcraft, enchantment and supernatural agency,—all the 
misty dreams of an impure and dangerous communication with the 
powers of evil, have taken their rise in this notion. Now, why a lofty 
aspiration after knowledge should be criminal we know not; or why 
the Deity should be offended at the very natural desire of a thinking 
being to dive as much as possible into the mystery which links him 
to all the rest of existence. Of the reasonableness of this sort of 
anxiety we say nothing; it is manifestly absurd to be solicitous to know 
what can never be known, but the condemnation has not grown out of 
that conviction. We suspect, therefore, that knowledge has in all 
ages been constituted a kind of forbidden fruit, upon a more extensive 
principle; to which principle Lord Bacon gave a tolerable clue when 
he called knowledge power. Every body in authority is jealous of 
partnership; and hence the prevalence of apologues and fables in all 
ages and nations, to shew that few persons ought to possess it; and 
that a busy and active spirit of inquiry is not only a folly,—for that is 
merely secundum quid,—but a sin; and not only a sin, but the great- 
est of sins—the sin against salvation and the Holy Ghost. 

But sufficient in this line of observation. Faust, although grounded 
on the prevalence of the traditionary notion, was certainly not written 
to confirm it. We rather suspect, indeed, that genius seldom sets to work 
with a moral in its head, however great the number it may pick up in its 
gallop under the whip and spur of its own impulses. Whatever the 
purpose of Goethe in his unparalleled Faust, his execution of it is most 
extraordinary: at once so lofty yet so wild—so familiar yet so imagi- 
native—so simple yet deep-glancing and profound—as a whole it is 
perfectly indescribable. Nature is not in the habit of forming nume- 
rous heads with capacities for such combinations; on which account 
we can readily imagine the success of translators in one part of this 
extraordinary production, who would fail altogether in another,—a re- 
mark which brings us at once to the book before us, and to Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower. 

The first disappointment we encounter in opening this volume assails 
us in the preface, in which we are told that the translator has omitted 
passages partly because he feared his inability to supply them; and partly 
because they are revolting in themselves. With respect to the first-men- 
tioned reason, some ill-natured persons might pretend that it ought to have 
prevented the attempt altogether, but this is not our case, having al- 
ready admitted that there must necessarily be few who could ade- 
quately accomplish it. As to the revolting passages, we hope it is not 
fear of the precious “ Societie-” which has operated ; for if so, we can 
assure his Lordship, that, being a Lord, he has nothing to fear from 
them. The first omission takes place in “the Prologue in Heaven,” 
which we scarcely need inform our readers is little more than a version 
of the colloquy between the Lord and Satan in the book of Job. No 
doubt the Mephistopheles of Goethe is made to assume a degree of 
licence which is any thing but scriptural, but however grotesque and 
whimsical, it never travels out of the road— it is only the more devilish 
for its hilarity, and the more horrible for its laughing heartlessness. 
The fear of the “Societies,” therefore, should not have stood in the way of 
the noble author, for it will deprive his mere English readers of a pro- 
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per introduction to a person so indescribable, and at the same time, of 
heartily hating him; but these meddlers are always interposing between 
people and their most amiable feelings. 


Deducting as lightly as possible for these and other omissions, while 
we cannot compliment the translator with the accomplishment of a ver- 
sion which conveys any thing like a competent idea of the original, we 
can without hesitation afhrm, that it is frequently felicitous and gene- 
rally respectable. The versification no doubt is often bald and trite ; 
but when it is known that his Lordship has confined himself as closely 
as possible to all the variety of metres of the original, great allowances 
are demanded. What we most regret is the absence of the wild and 
supernatural air, which is never lost in the latter; and of an utter 
want of power to reach the more vinous and tipsy spirit of Goethe, when 
his imagination runs helter-skelter amidst the most whimsical yet the 
most awe-inspiring associations. .We will, however, quote a few pas- 
sages in illustration, and select, in the first place, the dialogue between 


Faust and Margaret, in which she evinces her involuntary horror of 
Mephistopheles. 


Martha's Garden.—MArRGARET and Faust. 


Margaret. Now tell me, Henry— 

Faust. What I can. 

Margaret. How to religion is your soul inclined? 
You are, indeed, a kind good-hearted man ; 

My doubts on this one point distress my mind. 

Faust, Dearest, no more of this! you know me true ; 
Know I would shed my heart’s best blood for you. 
None of their faith or ritual would bereave. 

Margaret. Too little this. You should yourself believe. 

Faust. Should I? 

Margaret. Alas! could I your ills prevent ! 
Besides, you honour not the sacrament. 

Faust. 1 honour it. 

Margaret. Yet never seek to share. 
Confession, mass—’tis long since you were there. 
Dost thou believe ? 

Faust. Ah! dearest, who can dare 
Say he believes? 

Ask the religious, ask the wise, 
And all the priest or sage replies 
But mocks the asker. 

Margaret. Faith, then, you have none. 

Faust. Do not distort my answer, lovely one. 
Who could himself compel 
To say he disbelieves 
The being whose presence all must feel so well? 
The All-creator, 

The All-sustainer, 5* 
Does he not uphold 

Thyself, and me, and all ? 

Does not yon vaulted Heaven cepand 
Round the fast earth on which we stand ? 
Do we not hail it, though from far 
The light of each eternal star? 

Are not my eyes in yours reflected ? 
And, all these living proofs collected, 
Do they not flash upon tha brain, 

Do they not press upon the heart, 
The trace of Nature’s mystic reign ? 
Inhale the feeling till it fill 
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The breast, then call it what you will. 
Call it an influence from above— 
Faith, heaven, or happiness, or love, 
I have no name by which to call 
The secret power—’tis feeling all. 
Margaret. A\\ that you say is spoken well; 
Perhaps the priest the same would tell— 
In different words, perchance. 
Faust. A\| men the same advance,, 
In every clime beneath the orb of heaven, 
Fach in the tongue by habit given, 
And why not lin mine? 
Margaret. In yours it sounds exceeding fine ; 
Yet, though such words are soothing, I hold out, 
Tis of your Christianity I doubt. 
Faust. Nay, dearest! 
Margaret. I have trembled for your state, 
Long since, to see you leagued with such a mate. 
Faust. How so? 
Margaret. The man who still your steps attends, 
That man, my deepest, inmost soul offends. 
I never knew a feeling dart 
So like a dagger through my heart, 
As when his evil features cross my sight. 
Faust. My foolish Margaret, why this causeless fright ? 
Margaret. His presence chills my blood through every vein ; 
Ii] will to man I never entertain. 
But, howsoe’er on you I love to gaze, 
Still on that man my eye with horror strays: 
To a bad race I hold him to belong. 
May God forgive me, if I do him wrong! 
Faust. He is not lovely, but such men must’be. 
Margaret. Heaven keep me far from such a mate as he! 
If at our door he chance to knock, 
His very lip seems curl’d to mock, 
Yet furious in his very sneers. 
He takes no part in aught he sees or hears. 
Written it stands his brow above— 
No thing that lives that man may love. 
Abandoned to your circling arm, 
I feel so blest, so free from harm— 
And he must poison joys so pure and mild. 
Faust. Thou loveliest, best, but most suspecting child. 
Margaret. My nerves so strongly it comes o’er, 
I feel, whene’er he joins us on our way, 
As if I did not love you as before ; 
As if I could not raise my voice to pray. 
That fancy makes me tremble through my frame ; 
Say what you will, yourself must feel the same. 
Faust. This is antipathy, you must confess. 
Margaret. | must away. 


As another favourable specimen, we furnish that heart-thrilling scene 
wherein the lost and deluded Margaret appears—where none but a 
German imagination would have dared to place her—in a cathedral, 
in the midst of the solemn service, attended by an evil spirit—the spirit 
of dark consciousness and unbearable self-reproach. 


Cathedral.—Service and Anthem.—MArGARET and many others. Evin Spirit behind 
MARGARET. 


Evil Spirit. Margaret, how different thy lot 
When kneeling at the altar’s foot 
In thy young innocence ; 
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When, from the mass-book, snatched in haste, 
Thy prayer was utter’d; 
Prayer which but half displaced 
The thought of childish pastime in thy mind. 
Margaret! 
How is it with thy brain? 
Is it not in thy heart 
The blackening spot? 
Are thy prayers uttered for thy mother’s soul, 
Who slept, through thee, through thee, to wake no more ? 
Is not thy door-stone red ? 
Whose is the blood ? 
Dost thou not feel it shoot 
Under thy breast, e’en now, 
The pang thou darest not own, 
That tells of shame to come ? 
Margaret. Woe, woe! could I dispel the thoughts 
Which cross me and surround 
Against my will. 
Chorus. Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seeculum in favilla. 
Evil Spirit. Despair is on thee— 
The last trumpet sounds— 
The graves are yawning. 
Thy sinful heart, 
From its cold rest, 
For wrath eternal, 
And for penal flames 
Is raised again! 
Margaret. Were I but hence! 
I feel as if the organ’s swell 
Stifled my breath— 
As if the anthem’s note 
Shot through my soul! 
Chorus. Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
Margaret. 1 pant for room! 
The pillars of the aisle 
Are closing on me! 
The vaultec roof 
Weighs down my head! 
Evil One. Hide thyself! 
Sin and shame 
May not be hidden. 
Light and air for thee? 
Despair! despair ! 
Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix justus sit securus. 
Evil One. The glorified are turning 
Their foreheads from thee ; 
The holy shun 
To join their hands in thine. 


Despair! 
Chorus. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
* * * * * 


Margaret. Help me, I faint. 


This is a noble personification of the fearful visitations attendant 
upon remorse looking forward to perdition and abandoned to despair,— 
the whisperings of a maddened conscience, which seem to taunt the 
soul’s lost estate, and, by a mysterious law of the human constitution, 
to make guilt its own most merciless avenger. 
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We have already said that the noble translator shrunk beneath the 
almost reeling imaginativeness of the witchery and hobgoblinade of 
Goethe,—a remark which is the less invidious, as he has virtually 
made it himself, by leaving out the main part of the scene of the Brocken, 
to which Mr. Shelley (the man of all others the most generally spirited 
and endowed for a translator of Faust) did so much justice in a version 
that appears in the first number of The Liberal. The remaining prin- 
cipal desideratum in the translation before us, is that of a sufficient air 
of diabolism about Mephistopheles: he is the Devil of the original in 
malice, but not in refinement and in mystery; nor, we may add, in 
poetry. With this, and every other abatement, however, this book 
supplies a very honourable testimony of literary ardour in a young man 
of high rank; and one which he will never have occasion to recollect 
with the regret which too frequently at an after period attends the 
cultivation of more fashionable and less intellectual pursuits. 





CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD. 





Scene, E.ystum.—Dramatis Persone, REYNoLps, West, BARRY, Opie, Six 
Tromas BERNARD. 


R. Tue ghost of an artist has just glided from the ferry-boat: we 
shall hear news. See, he approaches. Well sir, what news do you 
bring from the world of art ? 

G. Haydon, the historical painter—perhaps, gentlemen, you will 
allow me to call him the first in Europe, on the great style, now you 
have quitted it—has been obliged, by adverse circumstances, to close 
his exhibition, and seek an asylum for awhile in one of the legal pur- 
gatories of the upper world. He had painted, and was successfully 
exhibiting, pictures of colossal dimensions from Holy Writ, such as 
the Judgment of Solomon, and the resuscitation of Lazarus, in which 
some of the figures are larger than life. 

B. Idare say he isad d fine fellow. 

R. Is he a member of the Academy? 

W. No. 

B. By St. Patrick! I thought so. 

W. Why sir, you shall hear. You see, when he was a candidate, 
they preferred you see, a Daw, who used to array himself in Peacock’s 
feathers. Mr. Constable, you see sir— 

B. Never mind about Mr. Constable. Let's hear more about 
Haydon. 

G. Sir, a mere man of opulence,—a citizen and merchant, who had 
favoured him with a loan; one who had thoroughly satisfied himself 
that 





The worth of any thing 
Was just as much as it would bring,— 


pounced upon the two largest of his pictures, by virtue of a legal as- 
signment. The notoriety of this transaction called forth other claim- 
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ants; while some unlucky truths he has told of the R. A. have perhaps 
called forth (among other feelings of the illiberal cast) resentment. 
And, in short, when I quitted earth, “‘ Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, 
the little bitches and all, were barking at him.” 

R. What! has the Royal Academy been established for half a 
century; and is there a British Institution for the encouragement and 
promotion of high efforts in art; and is such still the fate of British 
genius ? 

O. Itis; and of west country genius too, Sir Joshua: for Haydon 
(whom I knew a student, though you did not) is from that quarter as 
well as ourselves. But, however, gentlemen, you three legislators may 
share the blame among you, in as far as it results from the want of 
first principles, and the consequent inefliciency of that wretched aca- 
demical constitution and code of leaden laws which you all helped to 
hammer out. But you, Reynolds, merit the largest share; for besides 
the leading part you took in raking and stitching together those shreds 
and patches clipped from the laws of those foreign academies that were 
previously established under despotic auspices; you left an unlucky 
sentence behind you about “ playing a great game,” the ardent spirit of 
which gets into the heads of ambitious young artists; and you coupled 
it with the seeming sanction of your own successful example. I could 
see that Haydon was intoxicated by this egotistical display of yours 
before I left London; for ai] enthusiasts in art are not at once persever- 
ing and economical like our friend Barry— 

B. Rather say like yourself, Opie. 

O. Nay don’tinterrupt me here. Like both of us, if you please to 
admit me to share the honours, where you set theexample. Why, my 
friends, perseverance and economy are the two summits of modern 
historical painting, where alone it can sit independent and sublime. 
Barry could hurl his thunder-strokes from hence, unhurt and unassail- 
able, but Haydon must surely have condescended to the caterings of the 
lower world. The spiritual ambrosia must have been too refined and 
evanescent for his digestive organs. Yet I own that in my time, I per- 
ceived no symptoms of this, nor any thing tending to extravagance, 
beyond a few sacrifices, of no moment, to external appearance. But you 
say he has debts beyond those to the man of the city. 

G. Tothe amount of several thousands, if report speak true: and 
his nearest and best friends are involved in his embarrassments. 

O. Then his great game must have been played like an unskilful 
gambler; or there is mystery yet to be developed. 

G. Sir, he calculated upon hedging his bets; and fancied all 
would be well, as his successive history pieces were well ended. He 
was sure of fame, and thought its abundance would compensate for 
lack of profit: a generous indiscretion, had not others been entangled 
in the wreck of his tempest-torn fortunes. Yet after all, truth may 
stand up for him, and insist that he was neglected by those who set 
themselves up as the patrons of high art. He met with no adequate 
encouragement, nor any thing approaching to it, from the British Insti- 
tution. Mr. Haydon’s case seems a remarkable instance of the little 
sympathy that is felt by public bodies for individual sufferers, even 
when ostensibly associated for a purpose the most liberal; and when 
met by the most unquestionable merit. ‘“ Every whole is surely not 
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equal to all its parts taken together :” or else the true principle of union 
is in this case wanting; for several individual members of the British 
Institution have done more (I believe) to promote Haydon’s studies, 
than the body collectively. How has this happened, Sir Thomas? 

Sir T. B. [cannot tell. We would willingly encourage historical 
painting, if we knew how. | 

G. Was the Parmegiano lately purchased in order to prove this 
ignorance? Or did you not rather give 3,050 guineas for his Dream 
of St. Jerome, at the very time you were suffering the chief miracle 
of Christ and of modern painting, to sell for as many hundreds, with 
a view to prove the contrary? Do you imagine that if Haydon had 
been contemporary with Parmegiano, or if the two pictures were now 
fresh from the easel, that Haydon’s would not have been greatly pre- 
ferred by the truly learned, and unprejudiced ? 

Sir T. B. Umust candidly confess myself too uninformed on the 
subject, to answer these questions. 

O. The ghost talks like what he is, the ghost of a modern artist. It 
is however not necessary to answer his questions, in order to show 
that a liberal wisdom was wanting on the occasion to which he alludes. 
But your argument, Sir Thomas,—your profession of ignorance as to the 
means of promoting historical art, has been so dong pleaded, and so 
tamely listened to, that I should not be surprised if it at length found 
advocacy and hearing in a certain honourable assembly. I deny it 
however, zn toto. I look at it as a mere dull mephitic vapour, exhaled 
from the corruptions of the times; as a pernicions instance of that 
despotism of conduct, that vile Orange-boven system, which throughout 
Europe, would put down principles, for no other reason than because 
certain persons, who are too undiscerning to perceive them, are set up. 
Let but an opinion be broached by certain of these persons, no matter 
how absurd and deleterious, all must fall down and worship, though 
its feet be of clay; principle must fade before it and be forgotten, and 
truth’s firm basis be as stubble. 

Sir T. B. And where is the sun which has power to dispel this dull 
vapour? Shall we make interest with Minos and with Charon, and 
get them to retransport you Opie, as they did the miser of old? You 
were certainly cut off in your prime, and before your summer heat had 
abated. 

O. This is no time for indulging vanity or sarcasm, Sir Thomas, 
and no joke is before us. We converse here with earnest sincerity, 
and far removed from the turmoil of the sublunary world. As Moore, 
on my Amelia, has written, 


«¢ Passion all quiet, and error forgiven, 
* Our souls have begun to be purely their own.” 


But we talk not the less sincerely and intensely for being serene; and 
in this spirit, I cannot admit your professions of ignorance,—your 
ignorant professions perhaps I should have said, as far as respects 
yourself; but dishonest, as well as dishonourable professions of igno- 
rance, as they concern the Institution of which you were a member. 
They do know how to encourage historical painting. To deny it is 
mere pretext. The Bank of England might as well say that its gover- 
nors don’t know how to make better bank-notes than it continues to 
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issue. Not know how! why, sir, it is one of the few obvious things 
about which one should suppose that no mistake could be made; and 
none can be made but by those who suppress their bitter reflections on 
the subject, or who would seek in dissection for that vital principle 
which is alone manifested by the bloom and activity of health. 

Sir T. B. You will excuse me, Opie; but unless you quit metaphor 
and descend to particulars, this has but too much of the effect of decla- 
mation. What are these means which you pronounce to be so obvious ? 
Pray undraw the curtain, and let us see your pictures. 

O. I could almost say with Parrhasius of old, that the curtain zs 
the picture; for I only want you to look intently at what is before you, 
and not to long to look at something which you imagine is beyond it. 
In cultivating, or (since you bid me renounce metaphor) in encouraging 
the arts and sciences, there is but the single way of rewarding hand- 
somely, or remunerating adequately, at least, the best exertions of the 
best living professors. This is what I took the freedom to pronounce to 
be an obvious truth. 

FR. Sir, itis not so obvious but that it is sometimes overlooked, 
and sometimes seen double, as Pope has said of the means of hap- 
piness. 

O. That it has been so in the case of painting must be granted: 
my complaint is, that this art forms an exception to a general rule. 
In the case of other arts, the principle is so readily recognized, that 
all other patronage appears but mere semblance and sophistication. 
Reflect, for examples, on the histrionic art, and on that of music ; you 
do not waste your time and means in discussing whether second and 
third rate actors and singers (the Hoflands and Hayters of their art) 
shall have premiums lavished on them, but you reward first-rate talent. 
When you possess a Siddons, a Kean, or a Catalani, you do not set 
about flattering yourselves—aye, there’s the rub, I fear; you don’t set 
about flattering yourselves, by fostering that youthful talent which you 
fancy you have discovered, in the hope of producing future Keans and 
Catalanis; but you simply remunerate the Keans and Catalanis that 
you have. Mr. Shepster, who instituted the Adelphi Society of Arts, 
knew or reasoned better than his successors. At the time of the first 
plantation of art in a country, numerous petty rewards are fit and 
proper, because you want a great number to be planted, of slips, seed- 
lings and saplings, in order to multiply the chances for future vigourous 
growth, sound timber being the ultimatum: but when art has obtained 
firm rootage, this is no longer the case. The woodman then clears 
away the under-wood from around the trees of nobler growth, that the 
oaks may fling forth their lateral branches, and the forest monarch lift 
his head and flourish. And that is now the state of art in England, 
or was, when I left it. You want, not to encrease the number of its 
productions or its professors, but, that those of most talent should have 
the best possible opportunities of carrying their exertions as far as they 
can go. Instead of which the text of Isaiah (when modified) is but too 
applicable Sir Thomas, both to the operations of your Institution and 
that of Mr. Shepster, as they are at present administered :—‘ You 
have multiplied the artists, but not encreased their joy.” Neither have 
you encreased the joy of the public, in so far as art might be rendered 
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instrumental to it; for, one fine picture may as easily be the delight of 
millions, as of any inferior number. 

B. By St. Patrick! but you're quite right Opie. I only wish you 
had found it out a little before you were born. I told ’em some of the 
same things when I set about my Orpheus; but the devil a brute would 
listen to me. 

O. In this world we are better off, my friend. But, what think you, 
gentle ghosts, would be the effect if the royal patrons of both these 
institutions would, as far as respects themselves, rely upon principle, 
and not upon personal reciprocities? Suppose they were to assume 
the virtue of saying or writing to their ostensible managers, our pur- 
pose, which is that of the public, has hitherto been but partially 
fulfilled. Let there be “a newera.” In future take all the care you 
can; devote your own critical knowledge, and possess yourselves of all 
the extraneous taste and information upon the subject of art that may 
be within your reach, and employ it all in graduating honestly your 
scale of merit and preference. More especially take care that the 
noblest species of painting, in its highest manifestations, is amply com- 
pensated. It would surely be better for art and for England, to patron- 
ase a few professors of the highest capabilities, urging their talents to 
the utmost, than to expend the same means in ¢antalising a greater 
number of inferior merit. Italy justly continues to boast of her 
Raphael, but what have the nameless thousands who were his contem- 
poraries, contributed to her fame, or to their own? Regard fine art 
then, as the garden of mental attainments, and let your streams of irri- 
gation flow forth impartially; not shrinking from the labour of raising 
these waters to the higher grounds. [| aver, that under such a dispensa- 
tion, that cultivation of British art which Sir Thomas professes to desire 
to promote, if he knew how, could not fail to be accomplished. Talent 
would be kept on the stretch from its lowest to its highest reach, as it 
is in the histrionic and musical instances: that is the great point; 
and I have described the only wholesome state of art and patronage in 
their mutual relations, that I know of; “ the rest is all bat leather and 
prunella.” Returning to a former part of our argument, it would be in 
vain to deny, Sir Thomas, that you know it also further than the cajol- 
eries of personal favouritism, and your radical deficiency of pictorial 
judgment (which however does not extend to all your coadjutors) have 
blinded you. It is but removing the hoodwink and its tassels, and the 
keen-eyed falcon of patronage might soar aloft. 

R. The falcon of patronage! Your metaphor is not very happy. 
Patronage is no bird of prey. 

O. But itis, or should be, a thing of keen discernment, and of noble 
flight: and—though I would not make game of painting, does it not pos- 
sess itself of what it sees and desires ¢ 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 


There is a very clever and amusing paper on the subject of hand- 
writings in Mr. D’Israeli’s New Series of ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” 
in which he illustrates what he calls the physiognomy of writing, 
or the art of judging of character from it. He cites the autographs of 
various English Sovereigns, which are remarkably characteristic. He 
is no bigot however to a favourite theory, but very candidly excepts 
from the illustrative sorts of hand-writing all those formed by masters 
or systems; and has some humourous remarks on the alarming progress 
of mechanical penmanship, which threatens to make the writing of the 
rising generation a thing of classes, not individuals. Mr. D’Israeli’s 
own knowledge of his contemporaries includes both the general rule 
and the exceptions:—‘‘ I am intimately acquainted with the hand- 
writings of five of our great poets. The first in early life acquired 
among Scottish advocates a hand-writing which cannot be distinguished 
from that of his ordinary brothers: the second, educated in public 
schools, where writing is shamefully neglected, composes his sublime 
or sportive verses in a schoolboy’s ragged scrawl, as if he had never 
finished his tasks with the writing-master: the third writes his 
highly-wrought poetry in the common hand of a merchant’s clerk, from 
early commercial avocations: the fourth has all that finished neatness 
which polishes his verses; while the fifth is a specimen of a fuil mind, 
not in the habit of correction or alteration, so that he appears to be 
printing his thoughts, without a solitary erasure.” The first of the 
poets alluded to is, we believe, Sir Walter Scott; the second, Lord 
Byron; the third, Samuel Rogers; the fourth, Thomas Campbell; and 
the fifth, Robert Southey. ‘ The hand-writing of the first and third 
poets,” continues our author, “ not indicative of their character, we 
have accounted for: the others are admirable specimens of charac- 
teristic autographs.” This remark is quite true, we believe; but in 
regard to the “‘ ragged scrawl” of Lord Byron, Mr. D’Israeli assigns 
no other cause for it than the Noble Poet’s education in a public school, 
where writing is neglected; which is by no means a reason why the 
autograph should be bad or even careless. I happen to know the hand- 
writing of three gentlemen educated in Christ’s Hospital, where for- 
merly no instruction whatever was given in penmanship, though the 
omission is now supplied. One of them writes a remarkably neat, 
original, and (so to speak) vivacious hand, pointed and fluent as his 
conversation : another writes a large, open, plain, and steady hand,— 
indicative of his cool head and distinct mode of expression: the writing 
of the other gentleman, owing to a habit of extreme haste, is too rapid 
to be good, and partakes of his idle and impatient temper, with: some 
signs of the ease and liveliness of his composition. All three are alike 
distinguished however by great freedom and rapidity; and when we 
observe the cramped, unequal, and disfigured autographs of the ma- 
jority of those who are drilled by masters, we almost incline to think, 
that less done by art, and more left to nature, would produce a greater 
portion both of the useful and ornamental in penmanship. 
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